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7 7 WHE object of THE BULLETIN is to give an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Corporation's purposes and activities 10 keep interest alive 
and intelligent and to promote cooperation. 


HE signing of the Armistice and the cessation of hostilities came so 

suddenly and unexpectedly to the people of the Allied nations that 
the business world has paused to gather breath for readjustment. 

It is evident that a considerable length of time will be required for 
the delegates to the Peace Conference to reach an understanding upon 
the questions before them and a still greater length of time to negotiate 
a binding agreement equitable to the greater and the lesser powers. 
Meanwhile by the spread of “Bolshevism” in Northern Europe and a 
manifestation of the same infection in South America still further ele- 
ments of uncertainty have been introduced into an already complex and 
difficult problem. Under these conditions it is impossible to forecast 
the future of any international business enterprise and it is unwise to 
embark at this time upon new ventures requiring a large investment 
of capital either in the United States or foreign countries. 

In the broad field of many-sided activities that are included in the 
term business, we must turn the experience and productivity which were 
so highly developed in the emergency toward building up in a better 
way what war has torn down. Within the last few weeks the production 
of war material has in the main ceased, but the people of the world cannot 
adjust themselves to their former pursuits until the nations know how 
the terms to be imposed by the Allied Peace Conference will affect their 
economic relations. 

There is a shortage of food in all European countries, which must 
be largely supplied by America. The problem of the distribution of the 
food products to and from various parts of the world upon an economic 
basis is exceedingly complex and far reaching; it is an undertaking in 
whieh a large organization with diversified and extended interests can 
be of great service, but until the future Governmental policy is deter- 
mined no private corporation can enter into it in a large way. The 
problem at the moment is to relieve the suffering in the stricken coun- 
tries and this can best be done by the Government agencies. 

The period of reconstruction is at hand—reconstruction of devastated 
lands, reconstruction of international relations, reconstruction of the 
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world’s economic fabric. The map of three continents is about to be 
redrawn. The statistics, the analyses, and the conclusions of pre-war 
days must be verified in the light of new conditions. The need of the 
hour is to look ahead. The purpose for which the American Inter- 
national Corporation was originally formed over three years ago is 
now ripe for a more complete fulfilment, a fulfilment which should hold 
the standard of America’s participation in the commercial intercourse 
of peace as high as that of her military participation in the war. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS STONE, 
President. 


NEW ACTIVITIES 


New companies will be briefly described in THE BULLETIN in order 
that members of the organization may follow its development. 


G. AMSINCK & COMPANY, INC. 


OR many years G. Amsinck & Company has been an important 

factor in the commerce of Latin America and in the sixty years of 
its existence it has become the largest exporting and importing commis- 
sion house in America. Its founders were German and its management 
remained in German hands until it was taken over by the American 
International Corporation with the approval and cooperation of the 
State Department. At that time its organization reached all the more 
important markets of South and Central America, and in loyal hands 
offered a valuable instrument for the promotion of commercial inter- 
course with our Southern neighbors. Since the management was acquired 
by the American International Corporation, a careful and thorough 
process of Americanization has been carried out and at the same time 
the field of activity has been greatly broadened by the establishment of 
branches and agencies in all parts of the world. 

The main office is in New York, and the branch offices and repre- 
sentatives are located as follows: 

BRANCH OFFICES: G. Amsinck & Company, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
G. Amsinck & Company, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

Mexican & West Inpies DEPARTMENT: Mexico City, Havana. 

BRAZIL DEPARTMENT: Manaos, Ceara, Para, Parahyba do Norte, 
Maranhao, Pernambuco, Maceio, Maceio-Jaragua, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Sao Paulo, Pelotas, Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN DEPARTMENT: Granada, San Salvador. 

River PLATE DEPARTMENT: Buenos Aires, Asuncion, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELAN DEPARTMENT: Caracas, Ciudad Bolivar. 

COLOMBIAN DEPARTMENT: Bogota, Barranquilla, Medellin, Carta- 
gena, Cali. 

West Coast DEPARTMENT: Guayaquil, Lima, La Paz, Oruro. 

The exporting and importing business may be said to have three 
distinct phases. First, both exports and imports may be handled on a 
commission basis. Second, articles may be purchased outright for sale 
to foreign customers; a function which is associated with the so-called 
“trading” companies. Third, agency contracts may be entered into 
with manufacturers, or the company engaged in exporting and importing 
may be the representative of certain manufacturers. 
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Problems presented in the export business differ radically from those 
involved in importing and require different methods of organization. 
To conduct an export business from the United States to foreign countries 
there must be a central office in America capable of handling a very large 
amount of administrative detail. The organization abroad will consist 
of branches, agencies and representatives in the markets which it is 
desired to reach. The general policy of G. Amsinck & Company in 
developing its export business has been to act as a commission merchant. 
The company, however, is at all times free to purchase domestic articles 
from manufacturers who can give the best price, quality and delivery. 
If we suppose a customer in some foreign market desirous of purchasing 
an article produced in America, his normal method of procedure is to 
apply to the representative of G. Amsinck & Company for information 
as to the commodity. The inquiry is submitted to the New York office, 
which at once canvasses the various manufacturers of the commodity 
in question and obtains full information as to price, quality, date of 
shipping and of delivery to the customer. This information is then 
transmitted to the Amsinck agent on the spot. When the transaction 
is arranged with the customer Amsinck & Company in return for a com- 
mission undertakes all details of credit, exchange, shipping and delivery 
to the customer. 

Where it does not interfere with this general policy, an agency 
contract is established with a manufacturer of some specialty, and, in 
a few cases, the company has undertaken to represent such a manufac- 
turer. This refers especially to machinery of all kinds for which there 
is no general market competition, and where it is known that the quality 
will make it desirable for any customer to buy. 

Three special departments for export have been created, namely, 
(1) Dry Goods; (2) Electrical; (8) Engineering. 

The Dry Goods Department sells for export articles which are 
manufactured expressly for the company and which are placed on the 
market under Amsinck’s own brand. Yearly contracts with the manu- 
facturers keep the shelves of the company well supplied with such 
merchandise, so that the customer is always able to have his order filled 
at the lowest price. Certain other articles in the dry goods line are 
contracted for yearly, so that customers may always have a ready supply 
from which to draw. 

The Electrical Department is highly specialized, as expert knowledge 
and long experience are required in the handling of electrical apparatus 
and supplies. Amsinck represents some of the largest American manu- 
facturers of this line. 


The Engineering Department was formed for the purpose of furn- 
ishing to the Company's customers information on machinery and advice 
of a technical nature connected with producing plants and equipment. 

In addition to the foregoing, Amsinck does business in the capacity 
of a trading company, purchasing outright and reselling to its foreign 
customers. 

The process of importing is the reverse of that described above. 
It is a case of distributing in America commodities purchased abroad and 
shipped to this country. If these commodities are very numerous and 
varied in character it is evident that the American distributing organiza- 
tion will have to be correspondingly large and that it will have to employ 
а great many agents and salesmen in the United States. For this reason 
it has been found advisable by most importing houses to confine business 
of this kind to raw material for which there is a more or less continuous 
and concentrated demand from manufacturers, or to commodities which 
can be handled direct with wholesalers. In this way the necessity of 
maintaining a large distributing force in America is obviated. The 
Amsinck policy with respect to imports has been of this character. 

In this connection Amsinck is prepared to import and attend to 
the sale of any raw product produced abroad. As the company has no 
interest in the market in any of the materials it handles, it is in a position 
to protect its customers to the fullest extent and to follow their instruc- 
tions. In this way it can give its customers the best price available. 

The importation of raw material from many parts of the world has 
put the company in touch with manufacturers and converters in America, 
and thus offers a broad and varied field for foreign customers who have 
such material to sell. Firm offers for any merchandise produced abroad 
are often made, so long as the article can be sold on arrival. Sales, too, 
are made on firm offers received from customers and they are authorized 
to draw a large percentage of the amounts of the invoices when making 
shipments. 

The organization of G. Amsinck & Company has been built on the 
policy of rendering to its customers such service along the foregoing lines 
as to fulfill the most exacting requirements. Its long association with 
the producers in this country, and its well established connections in the 
South American and other markets, enable the company to handle 
almost anything for export, and to do business in a great variety of raw 
materials from the countries in which its agents are located. — 

The present acute food situation in Europe makes it evident that 
for a considerable period there must be a flow of foodstuffs of all kinds 
from this country, and the handling of such a business would be merely an 
increase of an already established line of business for the Amsinck organ- 


ization. Considerable shipments have already been made to France, 
Italy and Mediterranean ports and it is probable that when the economic 
condition of the world has become sufficiently stabilized to permit food 
supplies to flow through the ordinary channels of trade rather than 
through Government agencies, Amsinck & Company may be called upon 
to play an important part. The organization is in direct touch with 
producers not only in this country but in other parts of the world having 
& food surplus, such as South America and the Orient, and will be in a 
position to form а direct connection between these sources of supply 
and the consuming centers of Europe. 


SOCIETÀ ITALO-AMERICANA nı STUDI E LAVORI PUBBLICI 


AFTER negotiations carried on over a period of two years, American 
4 Alnternational Corporation has allied itself with the Banca Italiana 
di Sconto for the purpose of a general study of the situation in Italy 
with a view to American cooperation in Italian commerce and industry. 
The Banca Italiana di Sconto of Rome is one of the leading banks in Italy. 
Its management under Commendatore Angelo Pogliani has been charac- 
terized by great ability and progressiveness. Early in 1918 it sent the 
manager of its Foreign Trade Department to New York, who negotiated 
with American International Corporation a preliminary agreement 
providing for incorporation in Italy of а “Societé d’Etude” in which 
American International Corporation and the Banca di Sconto are 
jointly interested. Аз a result of this the Società Italo-Americana 
di Studi e Lavori Pubblici was incorporated in Rome on November 
seventeenth with a capital of 1,000,000 lire. The Directors are 
Senator Guglielmo Marconi, Commendatore Angelo Pogliani, and 
the Marquis di Solari, representing the Banca di Sconto, and Major 
James F. Case, Mr. H. Nelson Gay, and Mr. F. Lavis, representing 
American International Corporation. A preliminary organization has 
been effected and Major Case has opened offices in Rome in the building 
of the Banca di Sconto. It will be the business of the Società to investi- 
gate such projects of an engineering, industrial, and commercial char- 
acter in Italy as may be brought to its attention with a view to the 
introduction of American capital, American methods and American 
machinery in construction and operation thereof, and several important 
projects are already under consideration. 

Senator Marconi, well-known as the inventor and perfector of wire- 
less telegraphy, is a member of the Italian Senate, Chairman of the 
Board of the Italian Lloyd Sabaudo Steamship Company and. Chairman 
of the Board of the Banca di Sconto. The Marquis Luigi di Solari hes 
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been associated with the business management of the Marconi companies 
and is a member of the Board of Directors of the Banca di Sconto. 
Mr. H. Nelson Gay, one of the best known American residents in Rome, 
has been active and influential in the promotion of free relations between 
Italy and America. 

As the resident representative of American International Corpora- 
tion in Rome Major Case will coordinate in Italy the activities of such 
of our subsidiary companies as are or may become established there, 
e.g., Allied Machinery Company, С. Amsinck & Company, etc. 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE EXPORT COMPANY 


E American International Corporation, in line with its policy 

of fostering the foreign trade of the United States, organized the 

Rosin and Turpentine Export Company in the spring of 1916, for the 

purpose of developing and supplying the foreign market for “naval 

stores.” The principal office of the Company is located in New York, 

and it has branches in Savannah, Georgia; Jacksonville, Florida, and 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

By the term “naval stores” are meant the various products of the 
longleaf yellow pine tree—chiefly turpentine and rosin. The expression 
originally came into use from the fact that pitch and tar, which were 
formerly the chief products of the industry, were used almost exclusively 
in shipbuilding, when vessels were constructed of wood. The yellow 
pine belt originally extended from Virginia along the South Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts into Mexico and Central America, but the trees have 
practically 811 been exhausted and cut for lumber in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and part of Georgia, and the chief production is now from the 
States bordering on the Gulf. 

This country largely supplies the world with “naval stores” and 
exports more than half of each year’s crop. France produces almost 
enough for its own needs, while Austria, Spain, Portugal, India, Greece 
and some other countries also produce small amounts. The Mexican 
and Central American pine forests have never been worked for these 
products and do not seem to be a likely source of supply in the near 
future due to lack of transportation facilities and trained laborers. 

The older system of collecting the crude gum from which the refined 
products are made was very destructive. The sap was formerly allowed 
to collect in а small reservoir called a “box” gouged out of the heart of 
the trunk of the tree itself; now an earthen cup attached to the trunk is 
used for this purpose and the average life of the trees has been con- 
siderably lengthened. The flow is induced by “chipping”; that is, cutting 
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off a thin layer of bark above the box ог cup. This operation is repeated 
once a week and the boxes or cups fill up in about three or four weeks, 
the sap or crude gum being gathered with a ladle and bucket seven or 
eight times during the season of flow of approximately six months. 

The next step in the process is the distillation. Each “turpentine 
farm” has a small copper still in connection with it, in which the gum is 
treated. The distillate is turpentine, a clear liquid, which is placed for 
shipment in tight casks especially made for this purpose. The residue 
of the distillation, formerly a by-product of little value, is the rosin, 
which solidifies upon cooling and is shipped in rough barrels made on the 
spot. Commercial turpentine is all of one grade, but rosin is classed 
according to the clearness and color, the palest grades being the highest 
and most valuable, while the darkest are the cheapest., : 

The products are marketed through the various South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. The domestic market of the United States, particularly in 
the West, is largely supplied from New Orleans, while the foreign demand 
is supplied chiefly from the South Atlantic ports. Savannah, Georgia, 
is the principal market and prices for the entire world are based generally 
upon daily quotations of the Savannah Board of Trade. 

The business of “naval stores” is essentially a peace industry. It is 
true that rosin was used to a considerable extent in waterproofing shells 
and as a filler for shrapnel and other missiles to aid in range-finding 
(because of its characteristic dense black smoke), yet the main uses of 
these commodities are in peace. Turpentine is chiefly employed as a 
thinner of paints and varnishes, in the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods to prevent the running together of colors, and as a solvent for rub- 
ber. Rosin is used extensively in the manufacture of soap, paper, seal- 
ing wax, linoleum, oilcloth, fly-paper, printing inks, electric wiring, 
lubricating compounds, medicinal preparations, etc. 

The total yearly value of “naval stores” exported by the United 
States is about $30,000,000. Before the outbreak of the European war 
the largest part of this went to Germany, with Great Britain a close 
second. Austria-Hungary also consumed a large quantity, followed by 
the Netherlands, Russia, Italy and Canada. Shipments, however, are 
made all over the world, and other important consumers are Argentina 
and other countries in South America, Australia, the East Indies, par- 
ticularly Java, and Japan. 


AMERICAN BALSA COMPANY, INC. 


HIS company, which has recently been acquired by the American 
International Corporation, is fully described in another part of 
Tue BULLETIN. 
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NEWS FROM ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


THE BULLETIN is to promote closer cooperation of those associated 
with the American International Corporation and it is planned to follow 
the decelopment of its activities in each number. 


MACHINERY EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


HE American International Corporation has from its inception 

given much attention to the sale of American machinery in foreign 
countries. In February, 1916, it purchased the Allied Machinery Com- 
pany of America, whose organization and operations were fully described 
in the Bulletin of February, 1917. In 1917 it acquired the Allied Sugar 
Machinery Corporation and the Allied Construction Machinery Corpora- 
tion. The principle of operations is the same in all three cases and 
consists in the organization of groups of non-competing manufacturers 
for whom these companies act as foreign agents. The Allied Machinery 
Company deals with machine tools of all sizes and character, the Allied 
Sugar Machinery Corporation, as its name implies, with machinery used 
in the production of sugar from cane and beets, and the Allied Construc- 
tion Machinery Corporation deals with all kinds of machinery used by 
contractors. Care has been taken so to organize the group of manu- 
facturers represented in each case as to enable the selling organization 
to offer customers a complete line of machines. 

In the case of the Sugar Machinery Corporation and the Construc- 
tion Machinery Corporation there is also furnished an engineering service 
for the benefit of customers establishing sugar factories or undertaking 
large construction work. It is the aim, in fact, of these organizations 
to supply every intermediate service between manufacturer and customer 
that may be necessary. 

Notwithstanding the great disturbance to the channels of business 
resulting from America’s participation in the world war, involving special 
difficulties with regard to transportation priorities, export licenses, und 
continually increasing shortage in shipping space, these three organiza- 
tions made substantial progress in the last year. The Allied Machinery 
Company more than held its own in the volume of business actually 
done, and has made good use of its time in preparing for the future. 
Following out the plan originated by the organization in 1916 of the 
Allied Machinery Company de France, it organized in September, 1918, 
the Allied Machinery Company d’Italia. In December, 1918, it took 
over the established concern of F. W. Horne and Company of Tokyo, 
Japan, and organized it as the Horne Company, Ltd., thus obtaining 
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very important connections in the East. It made new agency arrange- 
ments with established interests in China, Australia, South Africa and 
South America and sent its own representatives out to those agencies. 
Altogether it operates as above stated three separate machinery com- 
panies in addition to itself and these in turn operate twenty-eight branches 
operating in eleven countries of the world. This is quite in contrast 
to its organization in 1916 which consisted of only the present company 
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with six branches operating in four foreign countries. The manufac- 
turing group now represented by the Allied Machinery Company in 
foreign countries produces an entire line of metal working machinery 
and numbers seventy of America’s foremost machine tool builders. In 
all respects the Allied Machinery Company is ready to take advantage 
of all opportunities that may present themselves for pushing the sale of 
American machine tools abroad. 

The Allied Sugar Machinery Corporation began operations in 1917 
from the ground up. It had succeeded to no established business nor 
was there any previous existing nucleus of an organization. To-day 
the Corporation represents sixteen of the leading manufacturers of sugar 
machinery in America whose combined products supply virtually every 
demand in the sugar industry. The Corporation has engineering repre- 
sentatives in France, England, South and Central America, Cuba, the 
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Philippines, Java and Japan, all well equipped for their duties. It has 
built up a good-will and has sold its products in England, Brazil, Ecuador, 
British and Dutch Guiana, Jamaica, Barbados, and Java, where prior 
to its efforts American sugar machinery was practically unknown. It 
has also exported to Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico and Japan. While in 
1918 the total reported exports of sugar machinery from America in- 
creased less than 2%, the new business of the Sugar Machinery Corpora- 
tion increased 93% and its shipments were over 614% of the total 
shipments from America of that kind of machinery. 

Careful attention has been given by the Corporation to training 
its own personnel in the conduct of foreign business, particularly with 
respect to engineering salesmen abroad. It has also conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign among the manufacturers whom it represents in the 
systematization of the advertising matter and information issued by 
them to meet requirements of prospective customers. 

The value of sugar as a food product has been emphasized by the 
war, and in spite of the fact that the burden of production had to be 
shifted from the beet fields of France to the cane lands of the tropics, 
the total production and consumption have been well sustained. With 
the coming of peace and the removal of restrictions in the matter of 
transport and price it is predicted that sugar consumption will increase 
rapidly and machinery for its production will be in urgent demand. 
The beet-sugar plants of France are almost all in the devastated region 
and have suffered severely. It is calculated that it would take five years 
of the combined production of sugar machinery manufacturers in the 
United States to restore these plants alone. 

The Allied Construction Machinery Corporation, in spite of the 
many handicaps imposed upon export business, increased its sales in 
1918 very considerably, both in volume and in character, over the pre- 
ceding year. This Corporation, like the Sugar Machinery Corporation, 
employs as its salesmen engineers who are thoroughly trained in American 
methods of using the construction machinery which it markets abroad. 
This is all the more necessary in the case of construction machinery 
made in America, as much of it is entirely new to the engineers and 
industrial managers of foreign countries. 

Experience has demonstrated the necessity of carrying stocks of 
standard machinery in the countries where business is done. In order 
to reduce to a minimum the investment thus required, the manufacturers 
associated in the group represented by the Corporation have undertaken 
plans for standardizing their machinery, thereby simplifying also the 
repair services which must be rendered to customers. Arrangements 
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for central warehouses at a few points are also under consideration in 
connection with this plan. 

The Machinery Export Department of American International 
Corporation is therefore well equipped to place the products of American 
manufacturers in all important foreign countries, and the prospect is 
good for a large growth in this kind of business. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


HE American International Steel Corporation, which was organ- 

ized in August, 1917, for the purpose of distributing American 
iron and steel products in foreign countries, has established offices 
in London, Paris, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo and Tokyo. It has also 
established selling connections at many other points, including Turin, 
Barcelona, Valparaiso, Lima, Bankok, Havana and Mexico City. 
The Corporation offers to American manufacturers а merchandising 
service; it pays cash for products at the mill, sells these products abroad 
and assumes all intermediate factors in the transaction. It also acts 
as purchasing agent abroad for foreign railways and industrial enterprises, 
finances and carries out all details in connection with such purchases, 
‘receiving its remuneration in the form of a commission. Besides these 
activities it also acts as agent in foreign countries for groups of manu- 
facturers producing certain iron and steel specialties, and is, in fact, 
equipped to offer in foreign countries a complete line of iron and steel 
products. 

Notwithstanding the many restrictions and difficulties entailed by 
the war, a broad foundation has been laid for a strong purchasing and 
foreign selling organization, and the Corporation is prepared to render 
efficient service to both buyer and seller. 


THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


[5 the past few months the undertaking at Hog Island has become 
more and more a matter of ship production rather than one of yard 
construction, and the coordination of the working force which has been 
possible since the plant has been practically completed is now achieving 
substantial results. 

The construction of the yard and the general plan of operation are 
described at considerable length in the pamphlet entitled “The Bridge 
of Ships,” which was printed last August at the time the first ship was 
launched from the yard. Since then the great difficulties encountered 
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in securing an adequate supply of steel and other materials have been 
largely overcome and the work has gone forward rapidly. The shortage 
of labor during the few months preceding the signing of the Armistice, 
coupled with a serious epidemic of influenza, added new difficulties to 
the project, which has, nevertheless, progressed steadily. The school 
for riveters, ship fitters, and other workmen has accomplished valuable 
results in training a supply of skilled labor and has been of material 
service in effecting a general increase of efficiency among the workmen. 

Launchings are now proceeding with increasing regularity. On Jan- 
uary 29th there were fourteen boats in the water, of which five have been 
accepted by the Government, delivered to them and placed in merchant 
service. After most exhaustive tests, they have all proven entirely satis- 
factory and no difficulty has been encountered either in connection with the 
general design of the ships themselves or with the power plants in the ships. 

The Quistconck, which was the first ship completed, made her maiden 
trip from Norfolk to the Panama Canal loaded with coal and returned 
to New Orleans where she loaded with miscellaneous cargo for Genoa. 
The Saccarappa, the second ship, loaded at Norfolk with a full cargo 
of coal for Rio de Janeiro; the Sac City, the third ship, is en route to 
Montevideo with a cargo of coal, and the Sacandaga, the fourth ship, 
has been assigned to service on the West Coast of South America, 
carrying on her first voyage a mixed cargo, varying from naphtha and 
dry goods to locomotives and automobiles. The fifth ship, the Saguache, 
has been assigned to merchant service but has not yet been loaded with 
cargo nor is the destination of her first trip determined. 

No difficulties of any kind have been found during any of these 
preliminary trips, and no better boats have been turned out from any 
of the war yards. 

Mr. Frederick Holbrook resigned from the Presidency of the Corpora- 
tion in December, 1918, to devote his time to a study of the situation 
in Russia, with the intention of renewing our activities there as soon as 
the opportunity offers. He has been succeeded by Mr. Matthew C. 
Brush, formerly President of the Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
to whom has fallen the task of carrying forward the work upon a peace 
basis. His past experience as an administrative and executive officer 
qualifies him particularly to undertake the work at this point. 


THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Doe the war the Corporation has been engaged entirely on 
Government work and has made an excellent record of efficiency 
in its performance. The immediately available supply of merchant 
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ships for war service came from the established steel shipyards which 
were already filled with uncompleted hulls, machinery and parts destined 
for private owners. The Emergency Fleet Corporation requisitioned 
all such ships in process of construction, and urged the utmost expedition 
in production. By the end of 1918 New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
had delivered to the Fleet Corporation seventeen steamers, aggregating 
nearly 150,000 deadweight tons. One vessel, the steamship Tuckahoe, 
was completed in thirty-seven days and has been in continuous service 
since then, except for a short lay-up resulting from an accident due to a 
mid-winter storm which caused great havoc among coastwise shipping. 

The Navy Department: likewise turned to this plant in the emer- 
gency. In addition to a large dreadnought already under way, contracts 
were awarded for three more battleships and a total of thirty torpedo- 
boat destroyers. Of the latter seven have already been launched, and 
thirteen more are on the ways. 

To cooperate satisfactorily in the Emergency Fleet Corporation's 
program, which required of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation the 
construction of a number of large transports, and to carry out at the 
same time the work for the Navy Department, has required a tremendous 
expansion of plant. In two years over four million dollars has been 
spent in amplifying the original yard with two large additional double 
ways and with corresponding extensions to the shops. Besides this plant 
investment a complete destroyer plant with ten ways and a full comple- 
ment of shops has been built for the Navy on adjoining property. Fi- 
nally, under a more recent contract an additional shipbuilding unit with 
four ways, known as the South Plant and designed for the construction 
of transports, is being erected for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The construction of transports is further provided for by the erection of 
a large additional shop for the Government in the original yard. 

The aggregate of these plant increases will practically triple the 
capacity of the shipyard. Instead of the ten ways in operation at the 
end of 1916, there will soon be twenty-eight ways. From a working 
force of about 4,500 men, the total number of employees is now over 
12,000 and by the time the new facilities are in operation the number 
should reach nearly 18,000. 

Housing for employees -has been provided on an extensive scale, 
and contemplates a total of over 1,600 workmen’s dwellings, one hundred 
of which are now occupied. Of these houses 1,400 are comprised in 
the “Yorkship Village” improvement. This latter has been designed 
with the thought of creating an ideal workmen’s community. 

The New York Shipbuilding Corporation will be engaged entirely 
upon Government work for some time to come. 
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PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OR over a year the Company’s fleets—except for two small coastwise 

vessels—have been under requisition to the United States Shipping 
Board. This includes the Panama fleet serving Mexico, Central America 
and the Pacific terminus of the Panama Canal, the Transpacific fleet 
serving Japan, China and the Philippines, and the two steamers in the 
more recently established East Indian Service to Calcutta, Colombo and 
Singapore. However, barring the interruption of several of their recent 
voyages by temporary assignment to other trades, all of these steamers 
have been permitted by the Government to remain in their regular routes. 
‘Throughout the war when the international shortage of ships was one 
of the chief anxieties, the Company’s established services on the Pacific 
were nevertheless held to be indispensable. In this circumstance is 
found a gratifying endorsement of the American International Corpora- 
tion's foresight in 1915 in preventing the disruption of the Pacific Mail 
and in restoring its Transpacific service under the American flag with 
the new steamers which it purchased for the purpose—the Colombia, 
the Venezuela and the Ecuador. 

In the meantime every effort has been made in line with progressive 
policy to improve Pacific Mail service, and gratifying expressions of 
appreciation have been received from both shippers and passengers. 

By the continued operation of these American steamers on the 
Pacific, the interests of American shippers and exporters have been 
protected, so that they have been able to retain much of the trade which 
otherwise would have become the inheritance of foreigners; while the 
Manila-East Indian line has afforded them new opportunities which 
they have not been slow to improve. Important quantities of valuable 
raw materials needed in the war have been imported, and the availability 
of the Company’s experienced operating staff and its extended agency 
connections on the Pacific have been utilized by the Government in the 
assignment of considerable tonnage for operation and management in 
these waters. 

Revenues from operation during the period of requisition have been 
restricted to the charter hire allowed by the United States Government, 
plus certain commissions for operating and managerial fees, although 
the actual earnings of the steamers affected have greatly exceeded this. 
In this way the Government has benefited directly from the operation 
of the Pacific Mail service. 

Realizing the importance of personnel in the development of a 
permanent American merchant marine, Pacific Mail has inaugurated 
its own system for placing American cadet officers on board its vessels 
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for training. After a preliminary course in navigation ashore, these 
young men receive practical instruction in the duties of merchant marine 
officers by a tour of duty lasting one year aboard Pacific Mail steamers, 
and several have already qualified for licenses as junior officers. An inter- 
esting booklet describing this system of training officers has been prepared 
by Capt. John Н. Rinder, the Company's Nautical Adviser, and pub- 
lished in 1918 by the Government Printing Office in Washington. 

The future status of shipping under the American 888 is as yet a 
matter of uncertainty, but the permanent establishment of an American 
merchant marine now seems assured, and in this merchant marine 
Pacific Mail is entitled to an important place. 


CARTER, MACY & COMPANY, INC. 


HE organization of Carter, Macy & Company and its position 

with respect to the world's tea trade were described at some 
length in an earlier Bulletin. The Company has steadily expanded 
its interests and now has selling agencies in the principal cities 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America. 
There is not, in fact, a continent in which the Company is not represented 
by either a selling agency or a branch. The wisdom of the policy of 
expansion was proved in the last twelve months by the fact that the 
Company secured a contract from the French Government covering an 
entire year’s supply of tea for the French possessions in Northern Africa. 
This contract was secured in the face of strong competition and was 
only made possible by the fact that Carter, Macy & Company had a 
direct representative in Paris. 

Within the last year a complete packing plant has been installed 
for the purpose of giving additional service to those distributors who 
prefer to buy their tea in packages. While the Company does not intend 
to go into the packing -business, there is a growing demand on the part 
of its customers for tea packed under their own separate brands so that 
they may compete directly with the more generally advertised package 
teas. There is also an increasing foreign demand which can only be 
met by furnishing package tea to foreign customers under their own 
private labels, trade-marks and names. 

Notwithstanding the disturbance caused by the war to the tea 
industry as a whole, the Company has continued to extend its activities, 
and results for 1918 compare favorably with results over a preceding 
ten-year period. The industry should benefit greatly by the return of 
peace and the reestablishment of normal conditions with respect to 
transportation throughout the world. The effect of total prohibition 
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in the United States upon the tea trade will be awaited with interest, 
but experience with prohibition in Russia and in parts of Canada warrants 
the belief that there will probably be a marked increase in the consump- 
tion of tea in the United States. 
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Same Tree Three Years Old, 18J4 Inches Diamcter at Balsa Seedling 
Four Feet Above the Ground; 50 Feet High Six Months Old 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE BALSA TREE 


AMERICAN BALSA COMPANY, Inc. 


Each number of THE BULLETIN will describe in some detail one or 
more of the associated com panics. 


URING а period of over two years the American International 

Corporation made careful examination of the business of two closely 
affiliated organizations, the Welin Marine Equipment Company and the 
American Balsa Corporation, both of New York. The Welin Company 
was the leading manufacturer in this country of marine life-saving 
appliances, such as mechanical davits, life-boats and similar ship equip- 
ment. The Balsa Corporation made a specialty of Balsa wood life- 
preservers and life rafts and other Balsa products of various kinds. As 
a result of this investigation, the American Balsa Company, Inc., was 
incorporated under the laws of New York State on August 28, 1918, 
with a capital of one million dollars, fully paid, to take over the combined 
business of the Welin and Balsa Companies, and on September 17, 1918, 
the controlling interest in the new organization was acquired by the 
American International Corporation. 

At the first meeting of the new company,’ Messrs. R. С. Carpenter, 
J. Е. Case, George 5. Lewis, А. Р. Lundin, George Mixter, William 
Finlay Morgan, Richard B. Sheridan, C. Chauncey Stillman and Beek- 
шап Winthrop were elected Directors. 

Mr. Lewis, who has had lifelong experience in the lumber industry 
and was largely instrumental in combining many New England lumber 
projects into the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company and is also 
interested in Southern timber enterprises, was elected President; Captain 
Lundin, who was President of the Welin Company, was elected Chairman 
of the Board and Vice-President; Mr. Morgan, who was President of 
the American Balsa Corporation, and Mr. Sheridan, Vice-President of 
the American International Corporation, were also elected Vice- 
Presidents. The other officers elected were: Cecil Page, Secretary, 
and Percy Mayes, Treasurer, both of the American International Cor- 
poration; George 11. Schroder, formerly of the Welin Company, Assistant 
Treasurer and Secretary; Charles J. Gale, formerly of the Balsa Corpora- 
tion, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer; Harry W. Broady, Chief 
Engineer of the Welin Company, was retained as Chief Engineer and 
Production Manager. 

The development of the present business of the Company is very 
largely due to the consistent efforts of Captain Lundin directed toward 
improvement of life-saving appliances for use at sea. Many years ago, 
while sailing in the tropics, he had noticed that the natives of Ecuador 
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Lifeboat Drill at Sea, Showing Boats Swung Out Under Welin Quadrant Davita 


Balen Life Raft. Capacity 25 Persons 


used logs of a very light wood for making rafts. The wood was called 
Balsa, which is the Spanish word for raft, and proved to be one of the 
commonest second growth trees in the tropical jungles. At that time 
there seemed little chance of making any commercial use of it, as it was 
found to rot quickly and could not be protected by painting or any of 
the ordinary methods of preservation; nevertheless, Captain Lundin 
made mental note of it. 8 

Та 1906 he gave up the sea and, devoting his attention entirely to 
development of marine life-saving equipment, became interested with 
Mr. Axel Welin in the formation of a company to take over the 
American and Canadian rights to patents covering the Welin Quadrant 
Davit and other life-saving devices, Mr. Welin had for many years 
been connected with the Vickers-Maxim Company in England, and 
a number of that company’s products which were used in the recent 
war were invented by him. His davit was based upon an entirely 
new principle which makes it possible to launch life boats even in a 
high sea with safety and dispatch, and its success has been such that 
it is now known the world over. As a life boat, with its complement 
of passengers, weighs from one and one-half to seven tons, according 
to size, to launch it from the upper deck of a ship, pitching and rolling, 
or listed at a sharp angle on the rocks, is no easy task. With the old- 
fashioned round bar davits, it takes eight or ten men fifteen minutes 
to swing a boat over the side even under favorable conditions, and if 
the ship is rolling, it is very difficult to keep the life boats from swinging 
back in board with great force. With the Welin Quadrant Davit it is 
possible for two men to swing out a fully loaded boat in one to two 
minutes, and the davits will remain locked in any position. In the 
photograph of the French steamship Sontay shown as a frontispiece, 
the Welin davits on the high side of the upper deck are shown with all 
the life boats launched and all tackles clear. This ship, 10,000 tons, 
attacked without warning on Apri! 16, 1917, by a German submarine, 
was torpedoed and sank in four minutes. She had on board 344 pas- 
sengers and crew, of whom but 45 men were lost. Had the davits 
not operated perfectly it is probable that the loss of life would have 
been far greater. The photograph shows passengers and crew clamber- 
ing down the sides of the ship to the last of the life boats, and Captain 
Mages directing the rescue work. Survivors reported that the Tanan 
refusing to leave the ship, went down with her waving his cap an 
shouting “Vive la France.” 

In жь the Welin Marine Equipment Company fay 
these davits, Captain Lundin took over the old established же 
business of the Lane & De Groot Company, which put the new conce 
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Lundin Motor Life Boat Towing Lundin Decked Life Boat and Standard Stee! Life Boat 


Nested Balsa Life Raft, having Greater Life-Saving Capacity per Square Foot of Deck S 
Occupied Than Any Other Device چ‎ 


in the field for general life-saving devices, and at about this time the 
results of the Slocum catastrophe in New York harbor demonstrated 
the need for something more efficient than the ordinary cork life-preserver. 
The lightness of the Balsa wood he had seen on his voyages prompted 
Captain Lundin to obtain a small quantity and experiment with it, but 
the results were most unsatisfactory. It was found to be much lighter 
than cork, but it was difficult to manufacture, decayed rapidly, and 
gradually absorbed water. Many attempts to treat the wood were 
tried without success until a process invented by Col. R. A. Marr of 
Norfolk, Va., was brought to the company’s attention. He had, after 
prolonged experimenting, discovered a method by which a waterproofing 
mixture could be carried to the center of any piece of timber, coating 
the cells and ducts with an extremely thin permanent film. This treat- 
ment, developed and improved by the Welin Company’s engineers, gave 
satisfactory results and these were approved, after exhaustive tests, by 
the United States Board of Steamboat Inspectors. The Lundin Com- 
pany was then formed to develop Balsa products and was later merged 
with the American Wood Encysting: Company, controlling the Marr 
process, together with two other small corporations controlling American 
and foreign patents on the same process, and the combined business was 
finally incorporated as the American Balsa Corporation. This company 
developed still further the treating processes and made many interesting 
discoveries about the properties of Balsa wood itself. An important 
business was built up in A-B-C rafts which are large elliptical rings of 
Balsa of sufficient dimensions to float from 14 to 60 persons. These 
rafts are made to nest and the orderly piles are a familiar sight on the 
transports and navy ships. 

Meanwhile, shortly after the Titanic disaster in 1912, Captain Lundin 
had been called upon to testify as an expert in the Washington investiga- 
tion. Аз a result of his study of the causes of failure of the Titanic 
life boats, he perfected what has since become known as the Lundin 
decked life boat. The principal features of this boat are the steel hull, 
which is divided into eight water-tight compartments; the high free 
board and self-baling arrangement which keep it always dry; the large 
Balsa fenders on each side which prevent the boat from being smashed 
by waves against the sides of the ship and give to it a buoyancy and 
stability double that of a standard life boat; and the semi-collapsible 
design which permits them to be nested and saves much deck space, 
although they officially receive the highest possible rating. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the Lundin life boat with motor power, 
equipped with wireless and housed in so that it is self-righting as well 
as self-baling. 
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Balsa Trees in Ecuador 


Three-Year-Old Planted Balsa Grove in Costa Rica 


The United States Government carried out in 1912 a series of 
practical tests on the open sea, particularly of davits and life boats of 
various types and makes. These tests were made from the army 
transport Kilpatrick, and the result was that Welin quadrant davits and 
Lundin decked life boats were adopted as standard equipment for United 
States army transports. In 1914 the International Conference on Safety 
at Sea, held in London, determined that in the future all ships must 
be equipped with davits of such capacity, that only those of the Welin 
type fully met the requirements, and the U. S. Seaman’s Act includes 
a similar ruling. 

Thus at the time when the Government’s shipbuilding programs— 
both naval and merchant—were undertaken, the Welin and Balsa Com- 
panies had established a high reputation for their products and were 
called upon to furnish a large amount of life-saving equipment. These 
demands required the construction of extensions to the company’s plants 
in Long Island City, where the life boats are built, and in Harlem, where 
the Balsa products are manufactured. Both are located on desirable 
waterfront property and the site of the former is owned by the Company, 
so that there was little difficulty in establishing adequate facilities for 
the increased business. 

The work was well in hand when a demand—it could hardly be 
called anything else—was received from the Navy Department for 
Balsa buoys of special design for “war purposes,” and over 70,000 of 
these were manufactured and delivered within about seven months, pro- 
duction finally reaching more than 1,000 per day. This necessitated the 
establishment of a temporary factory to care for this order alone and the 
large requirements of raw material, coupled with the increasing shortage 
of tonnage from the tropics, made it imperative to obtain a larger supply 
of wood. All this work brought a splendid result, however, for it is 
now known that the 250 mile “mine barrage” across the North Sea was 
largely made possible by the use of these buoys, which were the only 
type of float which would withstand the long submersion and the 
crushing effect of depth charges. It is reported that this mine field, 
thirty miles wide, alone accounted for 17 U-boats. 

The rapidly increasing demands for the Company’s products had 
by this time made the question of supplies of Balsa wood all important 
and Captain Theodore Claussen was sent to Central America and 
Ecuador, where he succeeded in opening up new and large sources of 
supply. So valuable had these products become to the United States 
Government as a war material that Cornell University gave Prof. 
W. W. Rowlee, head of the Botanical Department, one year's leave 
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of absence so that he might go to the tropics to educate the growers 
in cutting and in supplying the Balsa Company with the best wood 
obtainable. Professor Rowlee also made exhaustive study of methods 
of planting and propagating the trees, and made botanical discoveries 
which are of much value to the Company and which will be of great 
interest to the scientific world. 

After the signing of the Armistice, cancellations were received for 
about 4% of the orders on the books, but at the same time new orders 
were taken for fully three times this amount. At present the orders 
on hand will keep both plants running at capacity for at least a year to 
come, and the great problem is to secure a large and reliable supply of 
Balsa logs. The reports of Professor Rowlee are of immense value in 
studying this problem, as but little was known of the Balsa tree until 
his studies were made. 

Its scientific name is Ochroma Lagopus. In appearance the tree 
resembles the North American cottonwood, the bark being fairly smooth, 
while the wood looks quite like clear white pine. In a young plant the 
leaves are very large, often two to three feet across, growing smaller as 
the tree grows older. About midsummer of the third year, from con- 
spicuous green buds five or six inches long, standing upright like candles, 
blossoms emerge of light yellow or white, depending upon the variety. 
Later the flowers fal] and the pod develops to about one inch in diameter, 
six to eight inches long, and then breaks into five sections, releasing large 
quantities of golden brown cotton, a single pod yielding enough to fill 
а bushel basket. The natives use this fibre, which is similar to kapok 
and carries the seeds, for pillows and mattresses. As it is much easier 
to cut down a tree than to climb to the top branches, the natives are a 
little too inclined to use the destructive method in gathering the seed pods. 

In cutting cross sections of Balsa logs, no annular rings are visible, 
for, as in many other tropical woods, the growth is continuous the year 
round. When dry, Balsa has a weight of only 7.8 pounds per cubic foot, 
while cork weighs 13.7 pounds per cubic foot. As a further comparison, 
the weight of spruce is 27 pounds and the heaviest of all woods is Que- 
bracho at 91 pounds per cubic foot. 

In spite of the very light weight, tests made at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology gave the strength of Balsa as being fully one-half 
that of spruce. This strength comes from the structure of the wood, 
which is made up of large barrel-shaped cells; as there is almost no 
lignification of the tissues, the wood is practically pure cellulose. 

The most astonishing feature about the tree is the rapidity of its 
growth. The United Fruit Company has records showing that trees 
have grown from the planting of the seed to a height of thirty-six feet 
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Comparison in Weight’ Between 
lsa and Quebracho Woods 


in one year. Professor Rowlee has 
made records showing that the tree 
increases in diameter about five 
inches per year, so that a tree of 
from twenty-four to thirty inches 
in diameter can be produced in 
from five to six years. 

At the present time the Com- 
pany is depending on cuttings from 
natural groves for its supply, but it 
is expected that in the future most, 
if not all, of the wood will come from 
plantations on which Balsa will be 
systematically cultivated. In 1915 
Captain Lundin and Mr. Morgan 
spent some time in Central America 
looking into the question of timber 
supply and other matters of im- 
portance to the development of 
the industry. They interested the 
United Fruit Company in beginning 
plantations and the photograph on 
page 28 shows part of one of these 
artificial groves. 

While the commercial activities 
of the Company have demanded a 
great deal of attention and although 
the expansion of its business has 
been very rapid, the experts of the 
Company have been experimenting 
continuously with Balsa wood and 
have discovered a number of inter- 
esting properties and have already 
worked out many uses for it which 
could not have been foreseen. 

During the war а considerable 
application has been made of Balsa 
wood in the construction of airplanes 
and hydro-airplanes. Wing braces 
of Balsa wood veneered on both sides 
with fibre board one-thirty-second 
of an inch thick and cut out to form 


a lattice web have been built up into I-beams by the addition of straps 
of spruce an inch wide and one-quarter inch thick. These composite 
beams weigh but one and one-half pounds and are capable of bearing a 
concentrated load of 750 pounds in the center of a five foot span. The 
ordinary braces made up of veneered spruce are considerably heavier and 
can only be depended upon to support five hundred pounds under similar 
conditions. The wood is also valuable on account of its lightness in 
filling out stream lines on struts and braces, and for pontoons on hydro- 
airplanes. A considerable amount of wood has been used by both the 
American and Italian Governments for these purposes during the war. 

When normal conditions are again established, the most valuable 
quality of Balsa wood will undoubtedly be the property of insulation 
against heat and cold, which it possesses in a remarkably high degree on 
account of its cellular texture and the absence of fibres in its structure. 
Recent tests indicate that its insulating power is considerably higher 
than that of the best materials in commercial use and it is easy to see 
that it possesses a great advantage over other substances on account 
of its structural strength. It is capable of use in all refrigerating 
appliances of whatever size and character, from the ice-box in the 
home to the refrigerator ship on the high sea. Its application to the 
railroad refrigerator car should be of tremendous value, for it will save 
a large percentage of the present weight and will be practically inde- 
structible. No amount of jarring will have effect upon it; the preserv- 
ing treatment makes it thoroughly moisture proof. 

In the field of marine equipment, then, the Balsa Company’s outlook 
is most promising; the products have stood the severest tests and have 
achieved a most enviable reputation for efficiency and good workmanship. 
By far the greatest field, however, and the most interesting and valuable 
possibilities for the Company lie in the application of the many unusual 
qualities possessed by Balsa wood. The development of its insulating 
properties alone may well lead to the prevention of much of the waste 
now suffered in the marketing of all perishable products, and have an 
important effect upon the distribution of foodstuffs throughout the world. 
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